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IT is interesting to note how at various times different qualities 
in furniture have had the ascendancy ; at one time exuberance 
of ornamentation, at another ponderousness and stateliness, 
then lightsome elegance, and so forth through a variety of 
changes. Our modern bedsteads offer a striking example of the 
change that has come over taste, in their no longer assuming 
gigantic proportion, with endless carving in woodwork, vast out- 
spread canopies and double curtains,. enclosing sleepers as in a 
casket. There are nations, however, whose fixed disposition is 
such that they retain with singular obstinacy olden features in 
furniture. The Spanish people, for instance, cling to articles of 
furniture that are positive house fixtures, as in embossed leather 
covered sofas, with massive frames, often running the full length 
of a wall of an apartment, and structurally attached to it, whilst 
the arms are of a width that serves the purpose of a console 
table for the mounting of articles, the arras ending in the 
rounded tops of pedestals, to which are affixed high metallic 
lamp-stands, showing an exuberance of ornament. 



CERAMICS appear to carry off the honors of the foreign 
artistic importations of the season in statuettes, vases, 
dessert services, &c. The statuettes, single forms or in 
groups, strike one with the variety of graceful attitudes that the 
human form can assume, whilst the precision with which expres- 
sion is delineated rivals the portrayal of the artist's pencil on 
the canvas. Some admirable exhibits conform to the principle 
on which the most effective pose is based, in showing the figure 
just on the eve of action, thus suggesting the preceding move- 
ment. One instance which we may cite is a production in bisque 
in which two boys are launching a boat. They are surrounded 
by the advancing waters, and their gestures and expressions 
show that the act is about to be consumated. Raised figures in 
Gap de Monte ware on the bodies of lamp stands are remarkable 
for delicacy and clearness of coloring. They appear in groups 
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after designs by the great Italian masters. Plaques with charm- 
ing paintings have been imported in great variety, many of them 
mounted, some as centers of cartouches. 



EXPERIMENTAL effort is often directed to the attainment 
of the impossible, but like the search of the alchemests 
may be fruitful of results. Just now several leading glass 
manufacturers in Europe are endeavoring to simulate Mexican 
onyx with tinted glass. That material, with its luminous misty 
hues, its delicate gradations of color, its scarcely denned forms 
and their varied dispositions, with semi transparent depth, will 
probably baffle imitation, onyx being the product of volcanic 
action. Looking to its value in decorative articles of furniture 
usually in conjunction with fire gilt brass supports, borders and 
crestings, we are not certain but that failure in this instance 
will create a certain degree of satisfaction as protecting buyers 
from being imposed on by an artificial article. 



BE NT- WOOD furniture, so popular in America and Germany, 
has obtained here a certain status for chairs, settees and 
other articles of furniture, owing to its neatness, finish, 
lightness and great strength. None of it can be considered 
beautiful, as the linear curves overstep those limits which the 
eye follows with pleasure, the same rounded piece of wood, too, 
performing different offices of construction. The wood is beech, 
which after being cut up and turned in circular and oval forms, 
is steamed and adjusted to a frame of iron bands, the counter- 
part of the article to be made, the strips being delivered by a 
rotating process, a time-table figuring at one end of the piece 
and a drum and tension band at the other. Girls are exclusive- 
ly employed abroad for the sand papering and French polishing 
which completes the article. 



LOOKING strictly to the heightening of decorative effect, 
there is certainly no good reason why pillars intervening 
between rooms should be provided with capitals so massive 
as to suggest heavy, superincumbent weight. Moderateness in 
bulk, lightsomeness in form and adornment relatively to the 
shaft will prove more pleasing. We may instance as illustrative 
of light treatment two room pillars having triangular capitals 
of three sides painted in deep Indian red and faint blue, with 
some neutral colors at base on each of which was suspended a 
wreath of daisies in relief, the largest in the center and the rest 
lessening in the distance, having rounded centers of fright yel- 
low. The whole had a festive appearance. 



WHEN one glances at the beautiful bisque statuettes, single 
and in groups, that come to us from abroad, it is some- 
what difficult to realize that they have been moulded 
in a number of pieces — heads, legs, arms, and the portions of 
limbs covered with garments. The jointure of these parts is the 
easier that the sectional extremities present an o valine surface. 
The lace work which partially envelopes some of the forms is 
made by dipping real lace in the argillaceous mixture from 
which the organic matter is burnt out in the fire. As each 
piece contracts in the firing the greatest nicety of observation 
is required in this operation so that the contraction, which 
arises from evaporation, shall be uniform. In the first firing 
the parts are withdrawn whilst of an almost pliable consistency, 
and are then united by moisture, the seams being rubbed down. 
The statuettes are afterwards submitted to successive firings, the 
last being that which fixes the colors. 



ARCHITECTS, and owners of New York City buildings, pos- 
sessing handsome facades, have been sorely troubled by 
these being despoiled by the angular ugliness of fire escapes. 
A genius, however, has arisen, who has conceived the idea of 
environing an external spiral stairway by a semi-circular grille 
of ornamental cast-iron in open work, which, as it projects 
from a recess in the facade is made to form a highly decorative 
structural feature. 



SOME of the best American sculpture appears on white mar- 
ble mantel-pieces. On one of these lately executed the upper 
portion of the lintel displays two scrolls on which the 
forms of females, designed and finished in the purest taste, 
recline at full length ; from behind these issues delicate foliage. 
Esconced on the branches near the extreme ends are two dogs, 
each in the act of springing forward, these contrasting with the 
figures in repose. Beneath this tableau are two small pilasters. 
The jambs are built up in masonry style of a number of pieces 
of marble. 



IN the artistic furnishing of our rooms we owe little to oriental 
nations. In the first place, they have little furniture of their 
own ; in the second place, such arts as they possess long since 
lost the vigor of vitality that admits of fresh development. The 
best contribution of the Japanese is in the way their cabinets 
illustrate the symetrical balance of diversified parts. The Chinese 
may be said to have no idea to convey, their furniture, of slender 
construction, ~being of primitive, unchanging forms. Central Asia 
supplies rugs, chiefly valuable in affording contrasts to our own 
carpet designs, and which may be studied with advantage for 
chromatic harmonies, within a singularly narrow range of colors, 
these approaching closely in intensity of hue. They have given 
birth to an extensive home manufacture, which are only inferior 
in luster of surface and depth, and purity of some of the color 
tones. 



INSTEAD of so many straight upright supports to articles of 
furniture, square or round, ordinarily varied by ornamental 
forms that take after the universal wood carving machines, 
why cannot we have a more free use of half figures of the 
human type, ideal or fantastic, springing from foliage and scroll 
work? The rarity of good wood carvers and the cost of carving 
is not in the way, as a substitute for carved wood may be found 
in papier in ache, and moulds might be taken of designs of the 
best Italian period of furniture carving. Tie public taste inclines 
to what are known as figure forms: Ail that is necessary, a cast 
having been obtained, is to form from it a gelatine mould. 
Papier mache itself may be rendered as strong as wood. There 
is a house in Germany entirely built of it, and it may be painted 
and gilded. For gelatine moulds, a quantity of gelatine propor- 
tionate to the size of objects is dissolved in hot water, forming 
a liquid paste which is run into the mould of the object to be 
reproduced. As it cools it becomes com parti vely hard without 
losing its elasticity, and is easily detached from the objects. 



WAXED floors afford so much better an effect than those 
that are given a hard oil finish, that the labor of keep- 
ing them in condition should not be allowed to weigh 
against their adoption. Whilst repolishing with weighted brushes, 
previously sprinkling on the surface white wax dissolved in 
alcohol, not only are scratches erased, but the hue is steadily 
improved, obtaining in the end a most complete mirror-like 
finish. The practice of master house painters in waxing floors 
varies considerably. An excellent method iR to apply to the 
floor a thin coat of wax and shellac, and, after a slight rubbing, 
let it stand to harden;,, then to give it a coating of more 
wax, rubbing up to a polish.- This will render a floor beautiful 
even without rugs, and it can be both danced and walked on. 



AMONG materials, otherwise useless, which the decorator 
turns to account are purple wood, tulip, sassafras and vari- 
ous tropical plants designated by the term shrub, and this 
in the way of parquetry, in combination with rich hardwoods, 
for borders and panels of furniture and wall decoration. Par- 
quetry, which is always fashionable, is now being more exten- 
sively adopted. Whilst on floors the ornament is confined to 
curvelinear, and geometrical forms, artistic ability may find full 
exercise in furniture designs of this character. In addition to 
veneering, which consists of thin pieces laid on solid wood, there 
is a process known as solid marquetry applied- occasionally to 
floors, but in small designs owing to the limitation of fancy 
woods, it does not admit of treatment as veneering. 



OTHERWISE worthless materials find their place in decora- 
tive arts. Such are a number of tropical and inter- tropical* 
fancy woods classed as shrubs, such as purple wood, sas- 
safras and zebra, which lend such beauty to many of the inlaid 
designs on desks, panels, wood ceilings, and other surfaces. It is 
gratifying to find the taste for this form of ornamentation is on 
the increase. 



AMONG the host of decorative articles in furniture and 
ornament imported from Germany, are many composed 
wholly or in part of ungilded brass. The ornamentation in 
this metal is ordinarily too elaborate, and gracefulness of con- 
tour in many instances is subordinated to or lost in the abun- 
dance of ornament. 



VERY few articles of antique furniture exist that allow of 
direct imitation, convenience and suitability being con- 
sidered ; but they subserve their purpose in calling forth 
the inventive power, or the taste and judgment of manufacturers, 
which is almost tantamount in value in making use of original 
works replete with artistic style. 
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TH B Italians can prepare colors as well and apply them 
in fresco where French and English fail, yet in wall paper 
hangings their designs are of the poorest, and their coloring 
of the most mediocre description ; direct imitations of foreign 
wall paper patterns are better carried oat. The explanation 
would seem to be that the artistic mind of Italy has not applied 
itself to this branch, otherwise in imitation frescpes and relief 
friezes the Italians could produce wall hangings of unrivalled 
beauty. 



WHITE mahogany is exceedingly rare but we see it spar- 
ingly introduced as borders for tables and delicate frame 
work of upholstered suites. It has a soft enamel like 
gloss, and is very costly. Its successful use, however, suggests 
how much could be accomplished by a more general resort to 
white woods of hard grain neither stained nor polished and to 
the ornamental effects of which the veinings and figures absent 
in white mahogany might contribute. 



NO lack of variety appears in this season's offerings for gifts, 
the contribution of world-wide distributed talent. Their 
close inspection by the public, and the many comparisons 
of relative merit this invites fosters and heightens general taste, 
and afford in many instances, suggestions for new combinations 
in home adornment. 



APIECE of furniture designed to occupy the corner of a room 
recalls by its frontage the ornate chests of former times, 
which were made articles of room decoration. The joint- 
ures are clamped and from the hinges extend fancifully shaped 
bands of silvered steel. On touching a secret spring, an escritoire 
with all requisite appurtenances is revealed. 



ONE of the pleasures arising out of gifts of room ornament 
at this season is that they afford occasion for the exercise 
of feminine ingenuity and taste in allotting them a posi- 
tion, the introduction of new colors themselves into an apartment 
necessitating frequently rearrangement of other articles. Al- 
though there is alleged to be some discord in the family of 
colors, the exercise of patience, judgment and taste will usually 
suffice to manage them. ,' 



HOW many tendencies of the mind does decoration appeal to ? 
Among these is the love of contrast and variety, the ad- 
miration of due proportion in forms and colors, and sym- 
metry in the separate portions of a design. Beauty in a design 
captures the feelings through sensation before it appeals to the 
mind. 



THE character of Japanese gilding on porcelain may be best 
seen on some of their gigantic jars. It is evident that the 
leaf is applied of a thinness that admits of innumerable 
perforations, thus allowing the porcelain to gleam through, and 
so preventing the gilding, which would be otherwise excessive, 
from injuring the coloring by extreme contrast, as it thus shows 
/with a somewhat pallid hue. 



ANTIQUE CHINAWARE. 



DECORATIVE arts that have declined have always reached 
their zenith of excellence in the middle period. This 
is illustrated in Chinese porcelain ware, which was 
never finer than in the days of the Ming dynasty, whence it 
steadily fell off. The means of distinguishing Chinese antique 
ware consists in the colors used, particularly in the color favored, 
often exclusively appropriated by each dynasty— the one deemed 
of richest quality being preferred, also the number of colors used 
and the degree of ornamentation applied, both which latter 
features increased as time went on ; finally, the characteristics of 
the execution. Thus the intelligent collector need be at no loss. 
The description of the changes in ware are recorded in the 
imperial archives. It is an error to suppose that yellow has 
always been the imperial color. The present Tartar dynasty has 
affected it. The Ming dynasty (618-907) adopted a marvellous 
green, which has been described as of a depth to cause the be- 
holder to forget the superficies. The secret of the manufacture 
was lost with the overthrow of that dynasty. The ware under 
a former dynasty had a yellow beside which the best yellow of 
later times looks impure. The earliest porcelain examples extant 
(220-265) were extremely simple and included grey crackled ware ; 
they showed but few colors. The yellow porcelain of the Thing 
dynasty (618-907) was poor in color, but the blue is of the highest 
value, and was reserved for the sovereigns of that line. The 



porcelain produced about 954 far surpassed all that had preceded 
it, and included fine pieces of sky blue color. Then followed the 
production of extremely delicate and brilliant pale violet jars, 
but the acme of beauty of production was reached during the 
Ming dynasty, when the ornamentation, richer and more exquis- 
ite than ever, comprised red, blue, a marvellous green, a rose 
tint, and a golden yellow never since equalled. The decoration 
included roses, butterflies, birds, flower and fruit, music and 
reading books with the imperial dragon. With the fall of that 
dynasty came decadence. There was less boldness of design, less 
skill in arrangement, the colors were feeble and the outlines 
crude. The antique ware is regarded as ending in 1200, for what 
would be ancient to other nations is modern to the Chinese, who 
antedate even creation, some of their' paintings representing 
them as coming out of the clouds. 



HIGH ART IN OHIO. 



THE town of Ada, Ohio, is famed for its Normal School, which 
is attended by several hundred students from all over the 
State, male and female, This college, as a matter of course, 
has a star literary society. Not long ago this association found 
the treasury contained a surplus, and in order to reduce it the 
decision was reached to purchase a fine piece of statuary, with 
which to adorn the hall of the society. Upon a vote being taken 
a choice was made of the statue of Apollo, the most graceful of 
the gods. None of the students had ever seen a statue of Apollo, 
but all agreed it was just what the society wanted, and the 
money for the purpose was voted from the treasury with pleasing 
unanimity. 

An order was sent East for the piece of art, and in due course 
of time and express it arrived, securely boxed, and was taken to 
the hall to be opened and placed on exhibition. This was care- 
fully done in the presence of the assembled and expectant stu- 
dents of both sexes. The large and handsome statue was lifted 
from the packing case, still covered by the customary drapery, 
and placed on the pedestal. When all was ready the drapery 
was drawn aside by the President of the society, a modest young 
lady. Then came the deluge. There were wild screams and a 
precipitate scattering of the students, who fled in all directions, 
leaving the god master of the situation. The students were not 
familiar with the nude in art. 

The evening following the unveiling ceremony an anxious 
consultation was held by the gentlemen belonging to the society, 
and as it was deemed impossible and impolitic to return the 
statuary, it was decided after numerous suggestions had been 
voted down to resort to heroic measures. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the leading tailor in the town, and have 
that tradesman make a pair of fine velvet knee breeches, which 
was done ; and when they were completed the famed Apollo was 
decently clothed with them ; and there he stands, clad as no god 
was ever before adorned, a monument to the modesty and in- 
genuity of the students of Ada College. 



BODY TONED COLORS IN TABLE AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC WARE. 



WE have advanced far in giving artistic shapes to articles 
of utility, but in ordinary ceramic ware for the table 
and other domestic purposes a conspicuous defect would 
seem to lie in the general absence of body color. Whatever color 
ornamentation is introduced the field is usually white. As a~ 
consequence a table, as seen when laid with a china or quasi 
china service of white body, supplemented by a white table 
cloth, never fails to offer a chilly aspect. With delicate body 
toned colors, such as light pink, saffron or lavender, the general 
effect would be pleasing, and the color designs of borders and 
centers more attractive. The body color might be introduced 
into the ware or in the glaze, through which latter the substra- 
tum might be seen. In favor of this view we need not cite 
antique pottery, though it was all high toned in color, no white 
appearing on it ; besides, the Greeks, however admirable their 
decorative ornamentation, had no great fertility in the use and 
adaptation of color, whilst the Romans chiefly adhered to deep 
red, using a rich porcelaneous glaze. More than a century ago, 
Wedgewood, the greatest of potters, deplored the necessity of 
changing the color of his ordinary ware from a fine body of pale 
sulphur to a dead white; for what he produced in the former 
had to be sent to the West Indies for sale. He compromised 
with pottery of dead white glaze, not like that now commonly 
in use, but low toned and proportionately unobtrusive. Possibly 
the present adhesion to white as a body color results from some 
association with the body coloring of common earthenware, but 
there is no danger in the wider extension of low toned body 
colors to finer ware of its quality not being apparent. We fairly 
believe that taste is so extended that manufacturers may fairly 
trust the public in taking a new departure. 
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